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THE NEW GUILDHALL, AMBASSADOR WEST HOTEL, CHICAGO | 
Oak Flooring supplied by Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, ‘ae 


Crattomanship .« in wood flooring. by Austin’ 


the Oak Parquetry laid in a beautiful French Herringbone design for 
the Ambassador West’s new Guildhall is a typical example of the 
skill and craftsmanship found in every Austin flooring installation 


When the job calls for fine wood floors, laid with the skill and care 
of the old craftsman, Austin is ready to do the work for you. * AUSTIN 
Whether it’s a hardwood floor in a standard pattern or one of 

our many exquisite parquetry designs, Austin Flooring Company s [a Meteo) ti. fc 
more than 25 years of experience assure you of the very finest 

results. You'll find Austin floors in leading hotels, schools, offices, COMPANY 
homes and public buildings throughout the country. Whatever 5510 W. Chicago Ave. 
your flooring needs may be, why not write us for additional specific 


-Chicago 51, Illinois 
information? 








your best ideas 
now have new potentials 


When you are planning your next build- 
ing, check the many new ways in which 
lath and plaster can best implement your 
best ideas. 


Investigate the new developments in cur- 
tain wall construction, fireproofing of steel 
beams, application of acoustical ceiling 
systems . . . the new methods available 
for traditional use of lath and plaster in 
homes and in commercial and industrial 
buildings. 


Many a good thought in design — once no 
more than a hopeful aspiration — has now 
become not only feasible but preferable 
from the standpoint of present and long- 
term economy. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, inc. 
(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 

HICAGO | 

Aemphis, i 


221 North LaSalle Street 


* | Chicago 1, Illinois 
in : DEarborn 2-4413 
| DIRECTORS: 


‘or ' E. D. McNulty, President 
h James Lauzon, Vice-President 
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Louis Hesse, Treasurer 
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CORK Bulletins 
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Crispus Attucks Elementary School, Chicago, III. 
Architects: Fugard, Burt, Wilkinson, and Orth, Chicago, III. 


CLARIDGE continues to 





modernize and improve 

chalkboard and bulletin board 
manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years 
experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 

and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 

to define their standard of quality. 


@ Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors 9) Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
© Grapholite Chalkboards (YQ) Claridge Washable Chalkboards 
4 3) Asbestocite Chalkboards ® Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
4] Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards ® Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
rs] Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards ® Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
oO Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors © Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
@ Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards © Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 
Oo Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 
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Chicago AIA to Hear 
“Blue Ribbon” Jury Men 
at February Meeting 


For its February meeting the AIA 
Chicago Chapter will hear various 
views on what the architectural pro- 
fession should learn from “Our Lady 
of Angels” fire in which 100 school 
children died. Members of the special 
jury who investigated the fire have 
been invited to give their impressions 





of the cause of the fire and future 
preventative measures. 


Unfolding at the Club Room of the 
Art Institute on Tuesday, February 4, 
with dinner at 6:30, the affair should 
contribute to every architect’s under- 
standing of the problem of protecting 
older buildings not originally con- 
structed to meet present day fire codes. 


Plans are being made for cocktails 
before dinner and announcements con- 
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Color Engineering with 


STRUCTURAL 


FACING TILE 


PROVIDES RIGHT 
ENVIRONMENT 


You can provide every room in your schools with 
the proper environment for its purpose with 
Structural Facing Tile! Specified colors assure 
scientific color engineering — bright, intense 
settings for physical exertion such as shop, 
gym... subdued background for difficult visual 
tasks such as study, drafting, arts . . . neutral 
color for freedom from distraction in class- 
rooms and labs. 


Structural Facing Tile further provides a built-in, 
abuse-proof, permanent finish—no decorating 
costs; safe—non-combustible, meets all building 
and fire code requirements; minimum mainte- 
nance—cleans easier, stays clean longer. 


For latest information and a free copy of “Color 
Engineered Facing Tile,” contact any Region 5, 
SCPI office. 














taining the names of the speakers and 
other pertinent details will be mailed. 
The Art Institute has invited all of the 
architects attending to visit the special 
“Gauguin” exhibit now on display 
prior to the meeting. 


Construction Seminar 


The Northern Illinois Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
will sponsor a “First Annual Construc- 
tion Industry Seminar” in Rockford, 
Illinois on February 19th and 20th, 
1959. Contractors are being invited to 
participate along with the architects to 
promote a better comprehension of 
the problems of construction. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Faust Hotel. The Building Contractors 
Rockford which is 
affiliated with the AGC is acting as 
assistant sponsor. 


Association of 


According to Bob Piper of Orput, 
Orput and Associates, Rockford, some 
60 architects and 60 contractors are 
expected to attend the two-day session. 


The basic program topic is “Build- . 


ing Coordination” and the moderator 
for the technical seminars will be 
Prof. A. K. Laing of the Department 
of Architecture at the University of 
Illinois. Two seminars are planned for 
each day of the meeting. On the 19th 
“Law, Liability and 
Insurance” will be discussed by Mar- 


of February, 


vin W. Mindes, counselor at law from 
Chicago and J. MacBeattie, 
Rockford, 
Quantity Surveying” will be discussed 
by A. R. Eastman, AIA, Rockford, 
Henry Tonyan, AGC, McHenry, and 
George Duso, quantity surveyor of 
Joliet and Chicago. 

On the 20th of February the two 
seminars will be on 


under- 


writer of “Bidding and 


“Supervision, 
Payments and Building Acceptance” 
and “Fees, Overhead and_ Profit.” 
Panel members for the first of these 
will be Forrest Lyddon, AGC, of 
G. W. Larson and Sons, Rockford, 
A. J. Strang, AIA, Weiler & Strang, 
Madison, and Kenneth Orton, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Rock- 
ford. The second seminar on the 20th 
will have four speakers: J. D. Train, 
AIA, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
Chicago, C. L. Swanlund, public ac- 
countant, Rockford, William Sjostrom, 
AGC, Rockford, and Elmer Schmel- 
ing, AGC, Rockford. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 
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a.1a. art 


Resuming is the series of monthly ex- 
hibits of local artists’ work arranged 
by the Chicago Chapter of Artists 
Equity at the AIA Chicago Chapter 
offices at 221 North LaSalle, Chicago. 


The work of sculptor Simon Gordon 
will be on exhibit through the month 
of February. 


The art exhibits at the AIA Chicago 
offices resume with the bold work of 
Simon Gordon, author of our cover 
shot of Walt Whitman. Born in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana in 1908, Gordon is self 
taught in the arts of sculpture, draw- 
ing and painting, has learned and lived 


Sculptor Simon Gordon welding at his 
man size head in steel of Walt Whit- 
man. 


mainly in Chicago. Some early years 
of his were spent in the professional 
theatre, crafting scenery and lighting. 
He’s exhibited sculpture in all medi- 
ums, carving in stone and woods, 
casting in bronze, lead and aluminum, 
directly welding works in steel, bronze 
and brass. He’s represented in many 
private U.S. and some European col- 
lections, has done a bronze sculpture 
on the Ravinia Medical Building, with 
John Alshuler A.I.A., architect. 

At present he is teaching sculpture 
privately, and producing sculpture in 
his studio at 1748 N. Sedgwick, 
Chicago. 
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Reynolds Award Deadline 
February 2 


A new set of regulations for the 
annual $25,000 R. S. Reynolds Me- 
morial Award increasing the emphasis 
on the creative and architectural value 
of the structure to receive the award 
has been announced. 

The 


significant use of aluminum in archi- 


Award which is given for 


tecture was established two years ago 


by Reynolds Metal Co., and is ad- 
ministered by the A.I.A. Nominations 
for 1959 will be accepted until Febru- 
ary 2, 1959. 
Under the 
architect may be nominated by any- 


new regulations, an 
one—his own firm, or even by himself 
—to receive the award. Work com- 
pleted during the last three years will 
be given preference. Architects prac- 
ticing in any nation are eligible and 
need not be members of a professional 
society. 
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free copy of 








MORE PRODUCTION OF 
IB AUTOCLAVED BLOCK 
THAT PROVIDES UP TO. 
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“This IS Autoclaving.” 


a Pe 
Slbnon Duck COMPANY 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 








0% 


MORE 
WALL STABILITY 


Seven high pressure steam curing kilns 
that make possible 50° more WAY- 
LITE AUTOCLAVED BLOCK is only 
half the story on “true high pressure 
steam curing” at Illinois Brick. 


Of major importance to you is the 
lighter weight and. handling ease .. . 
the more attractive color and up to 50% 
greater wall stability you get only with 
preshrunk block. In addition to superior 
performance... 


You actually save money with these 
job-proven, exclusive advantages of IB 
AUTOCLAVED UNITS: 


Moisture content of only 17%. Lineal 
shrinkage is only 0.017% (Modified 
British Method) and 0.036° (Rapid 
Method) so low you actually increase 
wall stability by as much as 50%. 


Compressive strength well over the 
Grade A, ASTM C-90 Specifications 
of 1000 psi. 


Lighter in weight by 1 to 2 pounds 
because IB WAYLITE Block are 
really dry. 


e Lower wall costs due to fewer joints 
and less reinforcement. 


Prove these advantages to yourself by 
visiting IB’s Broadview or Blue Island 
plants to see the operation of high 
pressure steam curing autoclaves—the 
largest dual installation of its kind 
anywhere. 








Planning 
and Community 


Appearance 


The Chicago Chapter Planning Committee has ac- 
cepted as its objective during at least the current year, a 
study of how Planning and Community Appearance could 
be improved in the Chapter area. 

Last spring, the New York Chapter, AIT, and the New 
York Regional Chapter of the AIP cooperated in the 
publication of Planning and Community Appearance, 
perhaps one of the best publications on this general sub- 
ject yet to appear. The local Planning Committee will 
study this handbook and, making such local adaptations 
as are necessary, will attempt to make a specific applica- 
tion of its precepts in this area. Preliminary to the actual 
thinking on its own account, the Committee has invited 
others in the general planning field to give it the benefit 
of their thinking. It is hoped from time to time that the 
Inland Architect can be used as a channel for the dissemi- 
nation of the Committee’s material in order that the 
entire Chapter membership may be alert as to steps 
which the Committee is taking that may significantly 
affect each member. 

In the several charges given to the newly created 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning Com- 
mission, the improvement of “standards of urban esthetics 
and civic design” appears. That this specific charge 
involves architects as well as landscape architects and 
city planners is obvious. The Chapter has been fortunate 
to be invited by Mr. Paul Oppermann, Executive Director 
of the Commission, to act as an advisory committee to 
the Commission in its execution of this charge. Mr. 
Oppermann’s general comments to the Committee clarify- 
ing this invitation is given here. MATTHEW L. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman Planning Committee 








A Challenge 


By Paul Oppermann 


@ It will be recognized that the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning Commission 
has two primary objectives (1) the preparation 
of a metropolitan area plan, and (2) the provi- 
sion of local planning services. But in addition 
state statutes give it also this responsibility: 
“Section 21. Prepare and recommend 
to units of government within the 
Commission’s area of operation gen- 
eralized comprehensive plans and 
policies which are metropolitan in 
character and which may include but 
need not be limited to plans for: ....” 
“Improvement in standards of urban 
esthetics and civic design.” 

It is in this last function that the Planning 
Committee of the Chicago chapter of the AIA 
is invited to be a useful ex officio addition to 
our staff. 

We consider this an important provision of 
our law and intend to give it strong emphasis. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 
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However, it is a compound and not a simple 
matter that we must solve. 

With regard to the part which the Planning 
Committee and its program may play in this 
picture, there are several points of concern. First, 
it is necessary to recognize the respective but 
reciprocal roles of planners and architects. 

The planner provides the big framework, a 
governmental jurisdiction, a city, a county or a 
metropolitan area which comprises many local 
units. These have “design scales” which are 
generalized and inexact; architectural scales are 
specific and precisely delimited. The “design 
scale” of general planning begins with land 
areas, the surface, the sub-surface and above-the- 
surface considerations. The architects and plan- 
ners must carefully define the breakoff point and 
each gain mastery of his concepts and techniques 
in his respective area of operations. 

The first job is to discuss and reach agrement 
on these areas of scope, competence and respon- 
sibility. Then, we must work out the principles 
of association, of joint relationships, and design 
an appropriate procedure to join our efforts in 
the public interest. Ultimately, four design pro- 
fessions concerned with one aspect or other of 
physical planning of land-and-building relation- 
ships should have an organization that permits 
continuing discussion to achieve agreement on 
each profession’s separate role. A joint commit- 
tee is recommended, on which the thinking 
should -begin with a view to early action. 

It is important to define the relationship of 
the architect's role to that of the official planner’s 
function. The architect should inform himself 
on the objectives and the scope of the planner’s 
responsibilities, so he has a closer and clearer 
view of the matter. Architects should disabuse 
themselves that architects are automatically city 
planners. By the same token, whatever a plan- 
ners basic training (usually planning today), 
he has all he can handle being strictly a planner, 
if that is his chosen profession. 

As architecture is a social art, architects have 
a public service and role to play, not only in 
creating the buildings our society needs, but in 
educating the community of citizens to know 
the difference between real architecture and the 
graceless and clumsy building we mostly get 
today. There is a vacuum in urban design and 
the architect should fill it. By the same token, 
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the planner must clearly understand and respect 
the architect’s specific contribution and open the 
way for better architecture and a great expansion 
of the architect's contribution, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 


Collaboration for Optimum Results 

The architect, as architect, and the planner, 
as planner, each operating in the center of his 
own special skill, must collaborate in urban 
esthetics and civic design to achieve optimum 
results. We need to spell this out and thrash it 
out together to where we understand one another 
and achieve agreement. 

It is time to conclude this thinking with some 
specific points of beginning. Mass urban ugliness 
is made up of individual buildings, both public 
buildings of all kinds and a diversity of privately- 
owned structures. The changes we are working 
for must begin with an honest and courageous 
appraisal of existing deficiencies, along with an 
analysis of how and why the prevailing situation 
came into being. 

A tangible, explicit and quite concrete docu- 
mentation of urban building, streets, neighbor- 
hoods, districts, on a selective basis would mark 
a signal departure if the case study took the form 
of graphic media, such as photographs, drawings, 
diagrams, analyzing and evaluating the deficien- 
cies in design of buildings, of building-and-land 
area relationships. A series of exhibitions “hold- 
ing up the mirror” would be salutary, I believe. 

There is a whole literature developing cur- 
rently, analyzing the deficiencies in urban design 
and posing alternatives expressed in reorganiza- 
tion and redesign of buildings and areas in cities, 
towns and villages. Architectural Review of Lon- 
don, Fortune, Architectural Forum, the recently 
published joint study of the New York A.I.P. and 
A.I.A. group, are cases in point. 

The job which the A.I.A. Planning Committee 
has a marvelous opportunity to undertake, in 
which your group has the initiative right now, 
might include, in addition to some of the things 
mentioned, organizing the materials of an educa- 
tional exhibition, perhaps to start at the Art 

Institute and to go on tour of the metropolitan 
area, explaining and illustrating the principles of 
civic design and urban esthetics and pointing 
the finger at what we hope to see retire from 
the scene as replacements become available. O 
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First Methodist Church, Glenview 


@ This is the name and address of one Chicago 
Chapter member who wonders why people like 
to commute to the city, and if they don't like it, 
why they continue doing it? In other words, Ed 
Bruno likes where he is and enjoys the profession 
of architecture including its attendant problems. 

He was born in Chicago in 1910 and after a 
time at Cornell College went to work in various 
Chicago offices. These were depression times 
and jobs, not to mention architectural commis- 
sions, were scarce. One employer was Jerome 
McWhorter, another was Howells and Hood of 
Tribune Tower competition fame. By 1942, he 
was teaching at Northwestern University in 
Evanston in connection with a training program 


First Methodist Church, Glenview 


Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 


OFFICE PROFILE 


Edwin C. Bruno 


4120 OAKTON STREET, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


for armed forces. By 1944 he had passed the 
Illinois registration examination and by 1948 his 
architectural commissions were taking so much 
time he dropped the teaching activity to devote 
full time to his profession. For about a year he 
shared space with another architect but now 
has offices of his own. 

His present office was originally built for small 
commercial occupancy but during a_ housing 
shortage was converted to an apartment. The 
present partitions are those erected to create 
the living quarters, and though the arrangement 
is not ideal for an architect's office they are 
adequate. 

One enters the “store” door to a room some 


Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 























Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 
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16 feet square with light gray walls furnished 
with desk, telephone, two file cabinets, three 
chairs and some low book shelves. On the walls 
are two peg boards in green and blue on which 
are mounted six model homes and interesting 
photos of a church and a low angle shot of a 
structural steel skeleton in red with bar joists in 
blue. Two other items complete the furnishings 
of the front office, a four-stemmed poinsettia 
plant in the window and on the wall N.C.A.R.B. 
certificate #665 issued to Edwin C. Bruno. 

From this reception office a corridor leads past 
a private office with desk and drafting board to 
a drafting room with two tables and large plan 
file. Beyond this is located the “Kitchen” with 
table and chairs for contractors plan examination, 
cabinets, a refrigerator and range quite ample 
for coffee making or full scale cooking should 
the occasion demand. 

In the first years his practice was mostly resi- 
dential but grew to include every type of build- 
ing required by a fast growing community. 
School work, church work, professional offices, 
commercial and industrial projects, in fact all 
the different elements of the American scene 
have become the elements of Ed Bruno’s practice 
of architecture. 

What are the problems? There are many. Big 
industry is moving into Skokie and many of these 
firms think that bids office is too small to handle 
their work, seemingly overlooking the advantage 
of having the architect actually live close to the 
project. He is puzzled to see work go to architects 
in Rockford or Wisconsin. He is amused when 
some work is awarded by a committee to 
the architect member of the committee who 
“screened” other architects for the commission. 
He believes that better public education to the 
dangers of the “package deal” is a must item for 
the profession and he finds it difficult at times 
to get adequate help, especially the secretary- 
receptionist, who finds the glamour of working 
in Chicago’s Loop more attractive than working 
life in the suburbs. He has one other problem 
which has a familiar ring, where is the next job 
coming from? 

We should examine the elements which seem 
to have contributed most to his present stature. 
For the young man just starting in architecture 
on his own, the example of getting one small 
residence “on the side,” doing it well enough to 
attract other clients, and then devoting full time 
to the budding practice is classic. 
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Residence in Glenview 


Residence in Glenview 





Has Ed Bruno become an active citizen in 
his community? You judge. He is Past President 
of the Skokie Rotary Club, Past Director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Skokie Valley Y.M.C.A., 
Vice President of the University Club of Evans- 
ton and a member of Glenview Community 
Church. 

This Architect has been active in the A.LA. 
for the past 13 years. Always an active committee 
man, past chairman of the Education Committee, 
presently one of the Chicago Chapter delegates 
to the A.A.I. and in regular attendance at month- 
ly chapter meetings. For Edwin C. Bruno, A.1.A. 
there was absolutely no problem whatsoever 
presented by the direct question, “Why did you 
join the A.I.A. and why do you support it?” 
He answered with no hesitancy, “It is the dutv 
of every Architect to be active in the only pro- 
fessional organization which can represent him 
nationally.” 0 


11 








Young Architects Will Take Over 


THE REVOLUTION CONTINUES 


By R. REA ESGAR, A.I.A. 


The second in a series of three articles. 


@ Last month we outlined how the younger 
men were going to take over the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the AIA. We made it sound simple, but it 
is not our purpose to have them fail because 
they were misled. We hinted that committees are 
different from anything else and since our young 
revolutionaries may never have served on pro- 
fessional committees it is only fair to point out 
a few pitfalls and give words of advice. 

First each gets on the committee by volunteer- 
ing. The Chapter even sends out cards asking 
his preference but right here must occur the 
first act of coordination. Our group must not all 
be on the same committee because only one can 
become the chairman the next year. 

He attends his first committee meeting and if 
asked for his opinion he replies “There are some 
serious aspects to this question we are discussing 
and many ramifications, I would like to give this 
a little more thought.” Right there he is branded 
a thoughtful person, one not given to rash state- 
ment or act. After he has heard everybody else 
he himself answers pointing out the good ideas 
of each plan presented or of each reply. He is 
now tagged as not only deliberate and thought- 
ful, but pleasant and likable and this was only 
his first meeting! 

It has been a long standing tradition that each 
architect owes something to his profession in 
the way of money and service and our neophyte 
must seem to conform to this ancient idea. If he 
shows he expects something out of it for himself, 
his associates just won't like him and he’s pegged 
as too ambitious. Complete altruism is best at 
this point. The opposition must be lulled into 
accepting him by his demonstratable high stand- 
ard of morals and ethics and complete self-efface- 
ment, 

Just so that there won't be too many surprises 
we should mention that the committee will have 
between 10 and 20 members and that at the 
first meeting half will attend. At all subsequent 


meetings only 3 to 5 will show with one place 
seeming to rotate among the absent 7 to 15 
members. This makes the job easier for our 
revolutionary. Competition has almost disap- 
peared. 

Already branded as ethical, moral, self-effacing 
and altruistic our young candidate goes to the 
second meeting where he finds A B C D E and 
himself in attendance. Since the first meeting 
was mainly to get aquainted and outline in broad 
measure the scope of the committee’s work our 
chairman “A” opens this second meeting by 
saying he is happy to see so many present and 
asks “B” for his suggestions on some point. “B” 
gives a rather stumbling reply which is concurred 
in by “E” and here is where our undercover man 
puts himself in solid with his reply as outlined 
above. 


This process will be repeated at each later 
meeting except that our worker will have to 
make his report because he will be the one who 
did something. A B C D and E will talk it over 
and our hero will be quite willing to comply 
with their suggestions or changes so that each 
committeeman now knows our man to he “his.” 
Actually the reverse is true and each committee 
member is now firmly in “the bag” for our revolu- 
tionary. 

By the end of the year when the chairman is 
asked whom he recommends for the chairman- 
ship the following year there is no doubt whose 
name will be mentioned—and it was all done by 
work and the willingness to follow a few simple 
well-known but seldom used rules of conform- 
ance. 

Remember out of perhaps 10 committee chair- 
men we only need to land 2 directorships the 
following year to make our plan for revolution 
succeed. That and the enlistment of one young 
stalwart in each committee each year insures 
success. One other facet equally important must 
be warned against. If our young architect has 
really worked, by the second or third year he 
will have learned how badly his profession needs 
him and that each man does owe a great deal 
to his fellow architects and that each man to 
lead successfully must be self-effacing and of 
high ethical caliber — this, along with the success 
of the revolution will be the real gain, both to 
our young revolutionary and to the Chicago 
Chapter. O 
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Theme of the Fourth National 
Construction Industry Conference, 
Dec. 10-11, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 





Walter A. Netsch, Jr., above, coupled 
the Catalog School of Architecture 
with knowing how before knowing 
why. 


@ Ninety million people are living in metro- 
politan areas of the United States today, but by 
1975 there will be 150 million. So began Dr. 
Rettaliata, President, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, as he opened the National Construction 
Industry's conference on Creative Trends in 
Urban Building, adding that the key man in such 
an atmosphere of diminishing returns would be 
the thinker. 

Key names and keen thinkers in their special 
fields talked on and around the theme before a 
country cross-section audience. Of the hundreds 
attending, a check of names usually tagged them 
from Cold Spring, Minn., Houston, Texas, Villa- 
nova, Pa., Canada, Australia, rather than Chi- 
cago; and while they might be architects or engi- 
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neers, they were just as likely to represent a 
business firm, a local committee on conservation, 
a loan association. 

The first session’s wide-opening theme was, 
“Human Needs in Urban Society.” David Singer 
of the Armour Research Foundation Mechanical 


Engineering Research Dept., as moderator, 
tongue-in-cheeked that technical solutions for 
the larger cities could be easily prepared, but the 
real problems came up when people got in the 
way, and in the future problems and _ people 
would be plenty plentiful. The big question was, 
“What will these people want and need?” 

Amos Hawley, Chairman of the Dept. of Soci- 
ology at the Univ. of Michigan, reasoned that 
cities are made of household units rather than 
individuals, that there is a basic conflict in what 
they want. On the one hand they want space, 
privacy. On the other, accessibility to services. 
The childless young and old have little need for 
space, they prefer the greater convenience of the 
inner city. Suburbanites with child bearing and 
bringing-up behind them may be expected to 
return to the city. The pattern now is different 
from tradition when families maintained an in- 
terest in a community for generations. Today 
most people expect little from local government, 
have little interest in the officials who manage it. 


Red Book City 

Jane Jacobs, an Associate Editor of Architec- 
tural Forum, levelled a blast at traditional urban 
planning which she felt had contempt for the 
plans of other people, and was unappreciative of 
the magnetism of the city. She defined a city as 
a network created by interdependent little peo- 
ple with plans upon which they acted, used the 
Red Book as an example of such a_ network, 
illustrating the constant changes which are go- 
ing on. To be successful, designers must learn 
that the town is not an end in itself, but a frame- 
work which permits change, a setting, which 
stimulates and exploits the plans of others. 

Dr. Karl Menninger of The Menninger Clinic 
was milder. He considered it very significant that 
lawns ranked highest in a survey he has made of 
outstanding childhood memories. He spoke of 
the importance of drives, urges, creative, nega- 
tive, so ingrained sometimes that they become 
instincts. Life consists of maintaining control of 
these instincts. Man used to hunt, destroy forests. 
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Today we may substitute, watch a fight, find 
satisfaction in a shooting gallery, as Dr. Men- 
ninger said he does. A child dragging a toy finds 
it rewarding. He assayed the causes leading us to 
more leisure time and less outlet for aggressive- 
ness, then asked where it leads us, to creative 
work, or dawdling? 


Not Plan Too Much 

John E. Burchard, Dean of the School of 
Humanities and Social Studies at M.I.T., con- 
cluded the first session with the observation that 
with all the writings and opinions on cities, 
people still disagree. A good city is a different 
thing to different people. We whittle away at 
landscapes we can never restore. There is a place 
for demolition and a place for preservation. On 
the basis of what has taken the place of buildings 
removed, Mr. Burchard wondered whether de- 
signers were yet ready or had sufficient talent to 
create on a large scale something other than a 
massive and sterile expression of inhumanity in 
modern dress. In building a city we must plan 
enough, but not too much. 

A discussion period pulled together some of 
the loose ends, ended dangling some new ones, 
and crossed bridges like—people vote on their 
neighborhood by moving away—many architects 
no longer laugh in their buildings—what about 
tax relief for people who provide park areas and 
sculpture—“mixed use” is a bad word in planners’ 
dogma, yet decaying areas are often extremely 
homogeneous. 

At the luncheon interval, Chicago’s Mayor 
Daley outlined the various programs the City 
had undertaken, were planning, looking ahead 
with. 


Architects Answer ft 

The architects answered in the afternoon ses- 
sion moderated by Philip Will, Jr. of Perkins and 
Will, crossing other bridges, crisscrossing other 
avenues. 

Paul M. Rudolph, Chairman, Dept. of Archi- 
tecture at Yale Univ., began with the topic, “The 
New Scale in Cities.” Nineteenth century archi- 
tecture ignored engineering, he said, while the 
twentieth ignores the relationship of one build- 
ing to another, and sets up no hierarchy of build- 
ing types. A hot dog stand may look like an opera 
house. Traditionally the places of worship domi- 


Louis I. Kahn, above, saw architecture 
as a thoughtful making of spaces. 


Eduardo Torroja, below, said and showed that his work 
must have a polished, sculptured form to be satisfactory. 
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nated the skyline, space was allowed around it 
to see if from all sides. He deplored the tendency 
to ignore the unique in a city, explored the signs 
we have as a kind of sculpture of our age, and 
then suggested a new hierarchy of plastic forms 
and shapes to consider as a symbolism of our 
own we do not yet know how to use. 

Walter A. Netsch, Jr. of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill spoke on “Growth and Form in Urban 
Design,” said that today we have the Sweets 
Catalog School which has reversed the priority 
of the basic motivation; they know how before 
they know why. Each building becomes a monu- 
ment in itself, the result is chaotic rather than 
organic as it should be. In skyscraper cities, 
forms must be considered in relation to the prob- 
lem of the canyons they create as well as the 
building spaces enclosed. 

“A New City in the Making,” William L. 
Pereira of Pereira and Associates titled his talk 
about his firm’s recent commission to select two 
sites for University of California campuses. The 
University already has seven campuses, needs 
space for 50,000 more students by 1970. Research 
showed them that great universities of the past 
were always located in urban areas. Developing 
a concept called “selective intrusion” that per- 
mitted school expansion without upsetting the 
community, sites were looked for in adjoining 
existing urban areas. Added important qualifica- 
tion was that the community express willingness 
to accept university. In time the formula was fit 
to one actual site as a start. 

Louis I. Kahn concluded for the architects on 
“Cities of the Future,” saying architecture is the 
thoughtful making of spaces, spaces which are 
needed because of forces which compel their 
creation. Kahn said the city will need a center, 
including a public square, as a defense against 
destruction by movement. The city hall should 
be restored to its place of prominence, become 
again the city’s real center of activity. Double 
deck streets, special forms and colors for special 
use buildings, special traffic zoning for continu- 
ous flow, lie ahead. 


Engineers Respond 
The Conference’s second day heard the engi- 
neers respond in a session chaired by Leo H. 


Corning, Chairman of the A.S.C.E.’s Structural 
Division. 
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-Raymond W. Sauer, Supervisor of Structural 
Analysis, Armour Research Foundation led off by 
saying new structural forms, and new stronger, 
but more expensive, metals are forcing engineers 
to go beyond the handbook stage to design more 
economically. Chiding the factors of safety, he 
said ‘engineers should accent analysis in their 
education as codes will “cover” design, and once 
entered into practice they must forget the 8 to 5 
day, must “keep up,” avoid specialization dis- 
guised as stagnation. As for architects, they 
should refuse out-of-the-book solutions if they'll 
deed the design time to the engineers. 

The second speaker was James D. Piper, Vice 
President of the Portland Cement Association, 
recently returned from Russia, and reporting on 
the specifics of their recent apartment buildings. 
Using prestressed units of standardized designs, 
they're erected with rather crude looking “cookie- 
cutter” joints, are mostly five stories high without 
elevators, rent at 5% of worker's salary. Wire 
conduit of glass tubing to save steel, convector 
enclosures of precast concrete, hollow core floor 
slabs for radiant heating, sandwich panel walls 
with foamed concrete core, precast foundation 
walls, all these add up to rather fully packaged, 
perhaps appropriately, far from individual 
buildings. 

“Recent Advances in Frameworks” came next, 
the subject of C. Merrill Barber of Barber, Magee 
and Hoffman of Cleveland. From slides shown 
covering the recent range of structural ap- 
proaches, Mr. Barber looked to the passing of 
the monotony of curtain wall technology posing 
as architecture, unless, he said, someone sets up 
a used wall panel business. Architects are turn- 
ing to creative structures, and the future should 
begin now in schools, with the future architect 
and engineer taking courses and learning. to- 
gether. 

Concluding for the engineers was Eduardo 
Torroja, Director Tecnico Instituto de la Con- 
struccion, of Madrid Spain, saying, somewhat‘ 
surprisingly, he had already said all he knew in 
his various books. He said his own work must be 
refined, have a polished sculptural form to satisfy 
him. Slides he showed proved his preference, his 
abilities. 


The luncheon pause put in the spotlight 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. Speak- 
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ing on “The Federal Government’s Stake in 
Urban Renewal,” he buried the bulldozer ap- 
proach as bygone, boosted restoring and refresh- 
ing the old. The Federal Government’s was now 
a “total approach,” a catalyst to communities 
providing their own leadership and direction. 


The Builders Barrage 

With Welton Snow, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Washington, D.C. as chair- 
man, the next speaker was Frank J. Rooney, a 
Miami contractor. Sketching the contractor's 
problems of increased coordination responsibili- 
ties, bargaining for labor rates, sponsoring ap- 
prentice courses, supporting research and wary- 
eyed against featherbedding, he ended positively, 
recommending contractors could best serve on 
commercial work through negotiated contracts, 
acting as cost consultant, improving construc- 
tion scheduling by pre-ordering. 

Mr. A. L. Spencer of S. N. Nielsen Co., Chi- 
cago, spoke with a welcome sense of humor on 
“Structures for Housing,” admonished architects 
setting out to do low cost housing to be serious 
about it. Some of his rules of a very down-to- 
earth thumb: if you want marble, get it from 
Vermont not Italy; not having garbage grinders 
won't lower the owner's standard of living; re- 
member mechanics don’t carry micrometers; fol- 
low market changes; concrete can’t be rubbed to 
look like plaster. 

The concluding speaker was John P. Robin, 
Executive Vice-President, Old Philadelphia De- 
velopment Corporation, describing his job as that 
of providing a climate in which all the Confer- 
ence speakers could work in. Population growth 
will force building, he said, and we must make 
it occur where it will have the right kind of en- 
vironment and future. He ended by asking for 
much greater Federal Government participation 
in accelerating our country’s rebuilding. 

The Conference ended, like most, prodding 
imaginations, perhaps not satisfying over-keen 
hungers. What really were the Creative Trends 
in Urban Building? Some of the creators had 
spoken, others were in the audience. We are 
going no one way, unless it may be that we are 
maturing, needing more than newness for our 
Utopias. Men’s minds hold our trends, and such 
gatherings settle the dust, and set us a little 
further ahead. O 
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a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters cnd members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


President JOHN R. FUGARD, JR. 
expressed for us all, sage and timely 
remarks in his telegram of concern 
and offer of aid sent to Mayor Daley, 
Building Commissioner Ramsey and 
Fire Department Investigator Downer, 
relative to the recent disastrous school 
fire in Chicago. Architects have access 
to the various segments of knowledge 
which must be combined and coordi- 
nated judiciously to produce well 
designed safe school. buildings. Archi- 
tects can and do produce safe, well 
designed structures. 


O 
Mid the ice, snow and freezing wind 
of December 11, 1958, 65 members 
of the W.A.L. met for tea at the Art 
Institute and heard BoB PICKING and 








BROCK ARMS talk about future A.I.A. 
programs and to be invited by Mrs. 
Carl Merschal to share in the “Target: 
Total Design” luncheon meeting on 
January 7, 1959 with the Home Fash- 
ions League of Illinois and the Chi- 
cago Chapter A.I.A. By the time this 
is printed their presence there should 
have been apparent to us all. W.A.L. 
President Mrs. Edward L. Burch is 
watching over the initial steps of the 
more than 100-member organization. 


O 

Over 10 years ago I had occasion 
to first meet the late ABRAHAM 
EPSTEIN, A.I.A., of A. Epstein & Sons, 
engineers and architects for the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District. At that 
time I was surprised to learn that with 
the tremendous volume of work his 
office did, he was not a member of 
the A.I.A. and opened up the question 
of his possible application. He was 
in entire sympathy with the profes- 
sional approach toward architecture, 
believed each architect does owe a 
great deal to his profession and be- 
lieved he should support the A.I.A. 
His application was received soon 
thereafter. 


We will miss his strong support on 
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committees especially in matters of 
code and legislation. We cannot help 
but miss a man who as he did believed 
in getting things done. 


O 

The “purely social” December 2 
meeting of the Chapter at the Tower 
Club was exactly as announced, “A 
Holiday Cocktail Dance.” Many of 
us were surprised at not having to 
pay at the door but we also suspect 
that Christmas still comes but once a 
year. Now perhaps we can have some 
meaty sessions exploring architectural 
problems or debating some design on 
some building. It’s been years since 
I heard a good open discussion with 
floor speakers and panel direction, but 
I'll be the first to admit that the list 
of problems is easier to come by than 
the list of capable speakers. 


O 

There’s an editor in our midst! 
JOHN D. RANDALL, A.1.A., Chairman of 
the Membership committee, has au- 
thored a 60 page brochure listing 
significant Chicago Architecture of 
1872 to 1922. It is primarily a guide 
book of listings and locations with 
maps to help those who are going to 
experience the real thing. The fore- 
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word is by L. Morgan Yost F.A.I.A. 
and Chicago Chapter Past President. 
We can't help but suggest to the 
author that he continue the listing 
down to date. Another monumental 
job. 

Incidentally, John’s father was Frank 
A. Randall, eminent Chicago struc- 
tural engineer who, in 1949 published 
the 400 page volume, “History of the 
Development of Building Construction 
in Chicago.” 

O 

Chicago has the facilities currently 
in operation to keep you, as a design- 
ing architect, up to date. You can go 
back to life class if you like, one, two 
or three evenings a week, free, to 
work in pencil, charcoal, ink or water 
color. You can attend classes in paint- 
ing, interior design, ceramics or ap- 
plied design. You can listen in on 
illustrated talks covering primitive art, 
modern or any other historical period 
and in the process become familiar 
with the halls and corridors of the 
Art Institute. This last is an education 
in itself. 

The school of the Art Institute of 
Chicago offers these things and many 
others at a tuition fee which turns out 
to be ridiculously low if you follow 
thru and reap the full rewards. How 


: much is it worth to get the feel of 


charcoal and ink life sketching again? 
To realize that the T-square and tri- 
angle haven’t robbed you of your abil- 
ity to create in flexible media? I can 
assure you that the rewards are great; 
register and have the artistic reincar- 
nation of your life! 
O 

I asked several Architects what they 
thought of the new State Street light- 
ing and received a unanimity in the 
replies which is unusual among Archi- 
tects. All thought that the installation 
was probably as well done as present 
light sources will allow. All thought 
that it pointed up our own problems 
of source brightness and glare versus 
overall intensity and all thought that 
we would have new light sources be- 
fore we have any great improvement 
on this latest in street illumination. 

I’m always heartened when we pro- 
duce something worth while as a group. 
Democracy can make great progress. 


0 


How does a practicing Architect 
find time for professional or commu- 
nity activities? I have asked several 
busy but active architects that ques- 
tion lately and a combined answer 
would be “We don’t know, but we do 


” 


it.” I was asking because I wanted 
to be able to afford the time for the 
mutual projects which benefit us all 
and I couldn’t seem to find the time 
either. I am sure the “busy” man who 
does find time just “takes” it. He 
becomes broader in experience and 
more efficient. He doesn’t waste time 
on the non-essentials because he has 
a long range view. He also finds the 
extra curricular activity rewarding. 
a 

An example: as part of the archi- 
tects’ share in the Community Fund- 
Red Cross drive I was one of many 
given cards with the names and 
addresses of architests in whom we 
were to call. One was 3256 West 
Franklin Blvd. and since it was far- 
thest from the Loop I called there first. 
It was the firm of MICHAELSEN, RABIG 
AND RAMP, and KARL RABIG, A.I.A., Was 
the man to talk to. We had a very 
pleasant talk about the Chicago Chap- 
ter and the old days in Chicago. He 
could remember MR. HOLABIRD, SR. 
saying in the H&R offices that he 
had to go and see what the youngsters 
were doing. One of those youngsters 
was JOHN ROOT. RABIG lives a few 
doors from ex-president sAM_ LICHT- 
MAN. These “duty” calls don’t have 
to be duties at alll! 
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ADDENDUM 


Building Code 
Matters 


A number of amendments were 
passed by the City Council in Novem- 
ber and are now in effect. The follow- 
ing is a condensed description of these 
recent amendments: 

Sec. 48-4—“Funeral Parlor” is added 
to the list of buildings classified as 
Class C, Assembly Units. 

Sec. 48-12.2—A definition is added 
classifying loading spaces as “Aux- 
iliary Use” within one story indus- 
trial units and storage units. The 
loading space is therefore not classi- 
fied as a garage and is limited to 
20% of the floor area of the prin- 
cipal use, and must be separated 
from the principal use by a loading 
platform, curb, railing or other fixed 
barricade. 

Sec. 51-3—Amended to read as follows: 
“Buildings or structures of mixed 
occupancy hereafter erected, altered 


or converted shall be governed by 
the height and area limitations ap- 
plying to the occupancy having the 
most restrictive limitations.” 

Sec. 51-3.1 and 51-3.2 are repealed. 

Sec. 54-7(a) (1)—Amended to read 

as follows: 
“The minimum ceiling height in 
classrooms, study rooms and other 
rooms used for assembly purposes 
shall be as follows: 

Room Area Min. Ceil. 
Less than 200 sq. ft. 8 ft. 
200 sq. ft. to 2,000 sq. ft. 9 ft. 
More than 2,000 sq. ft. 12 ft. 

Sec. 61-15.3(a)—Amended by delet- 
ing the word “ten” and substituting 
therefor the word “twelve.” 

Sec. 62-3.6(a)—Amended by adding 
the following words at the end: 
“and shall be equipped with self- 
closing devices.” 

Sec. 62-5(a) (1)—Amended by in- 
serting between the words “one 
hour” and “or shall” the following: 
“with doors not less fire resistive 
than a one and three-fourths inch 
solid slab door.” 


Sec. 66-1.1(c)—Through courts are 


re-defined so that one of the open 
spaces at the end of the court must 
be thirty feet wide, but the other 
open space may now be not less 
than ten feet wide. A permanent 
easement has been added to the 
list of allowable kinds of open 
spaces. 

Sec. 66-1.2(a)—Amended to read as 

follows: 
“(a) The depth of a rear court or 
yard shall be the average distance 
between the building wall and the 
rear lot line.” 

Sec. 66-1.3(a) Rear Courts. The 
amendment changes the number 
“thirty-two” to read “forty-eight,” 
the number “one-fourth” to read 
“one-sixth,” and the number “forty” 
to read “twenty.” 

Sec. 66-1.3(b) (2) After the words 
“more than” change the words 
“one-third the length of the court 
nor more than thirty feet” to read 
“fifteen feet.” 

(b) (8) In the first sentence 
after the word “easements” insert 
“or by the location of a modern 
permanent building on the adjoin- 
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KAISER ALUMINUM 
& 
CHEMICAL SALES, 
INC. 


... has an attractive 
opportunity in Chicago for 
an experienced architect or 
architectural engineer, with 
product design training, who 
has the ability to conceive 
and develop new uses and 
techniques for aluminum in 
the residential field. This posi- 
tion will appeal to an ‘idea’ 
man who can combine crea- 
tive ability with a sound, prac- 
tical knowledge of design, 
fabrication and construction 
problems. Candidates must 
have a Degree from a recog- 
nized college or university, 
and at least five (5) years 
of acceptable experience. A 
knowledge of aluminum is 
desirable. Send resume to... 


Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc. 
228 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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...cer’s use LOXIT S 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS PROVIDE LONG SERVICE.” 
“As the school superintendent, I must insist on floors 
that are not going to cost more than they should; floors 


that are suitable for the rooms in which they are laid; 
floors that are going to be easy to maintain. The Loxit 
Floor Laying System provides me with the solution to 
these flooring problems.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS SAVE MONEY.” 

“As the architect I know just how important the Loxit Floor 
Laying System is to school construction and maintenance. 
Consider the economy factor alone: the total thickness of a 
Loxit floor using standard flooring is only 1% inches, a 
saving of two inches in the story height. Too, experience 
has shown that a Loxit-laid floor costs from 10% to 15% 
less than the same kind of a floor laid with wood sleepers 
over a wood sub-floor. In addition, you eliminate nails, 


adhesives and wood sleepers. Contractors like to work 
with the Loxit System too, because it is so simple to use.” 


“LOXIT-LAID FLOORS HAVE RESILIENCY.” 


**As the athletic director, I’m concerned with the physical 
well-being of our students. Gymnasium floors particularly 
must have resiliency to make them safe and easy to work 
and play on. Loxit-laid floors not only have the necessary 
resiliency, but in addition, they do not squeak.” 


"LOXIT-LAID FLOORS ARE EASY TO CLEAN AND 
MAINTAIN.” 

‘As the maintenance man, the cleaning and maintenance 
of the floor is mighty important to me. Wood floors laid 
with the Loxit System do not creep and buckle. They 


‘stay put.’ They are easy to maintain, and they always, 
look nice.” 





A staff thoroughly trained in building problems is at the 
disposal of school authorities, architects and contractors 
for the study of special or unusual floor problems. 





Literature, samples and catalogs are available. 
Write today, without obligation— 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 




















DOCK 
LEVLER 


Speeds LOADING i“ 
OPERATIONS = . 


Cuts Loading Costs! 
Loading or unloading gets under way 
quickly and safely with the Full Float- 
ing, Self-Adjusting DOCKLEVLER ... 
No loose plates to handle . . . no 
motors ... no controls and no dock 
attendant is required. Simple counter- 
balanced design eliminates compli- 
cated mechanisms requiring constant 
and costly maintenance. The DOCK- 
LEVLER is available in Recessed Mod- 
els, Package and Semi-Package Units 
- +. 6 x 6, 6! x 8' and 6' x 10°. All 
20,000 Ibs. capacity. All-welded, 
rugged steel construction. 





PALLET SALES 


> RP 
NEW YORK 122 East 42nd Street : OXtord 7 2850 
CHICAGO 4754 W Washington Blvd. » EStebrook 9-1712 


ing lot,” and at the end of the 
sentence add “or the permitted 
location of the wall on the subject 
lot and the existing wall of a 
modern permanent building on the 
adjoining lot.” 

Add a new sub-section (b) (4) 
as follows: 
“When business or mercantile units 
are combined with residential units, 
and the height of the court does not 
exceed twenty-five feet, the width 
of a through court or an outer court 
shall be not less than four feet 
measured between the wall of the 
building and an interior lot line.” 


Sec. 66-1.3(c) (2)—Change the num- 
ber “thirty-two” to read “forty- 
eight,” the number “one-fourth” to 
read “one-sixth” and after the words 
“more than” change the words “two 
thirds the length of the court nor 
more than forty feet” to read “twen- 
ty feet.” 

Sec. 66-1.3(c) (8)—This is changed 
to be the same as Sec. 66-1.3(b) 
(3) as amended, except that the 
wall of an outer court must be not 
less than four feet from an interior 
lot line. 


Sec. 66-3.1(a)—After the word “ex- 


ceeding” change the words “eighty 


square feet” to read “one hundred | 


and twenty-five square feet shall 
comply with the ventilation require- 
ments for living quarters, kitchens 
as provided in Chapter 81 of this 
code.” 

Sec. 68-5(b)—Amended by adding 
the following sentence: “Basement 
slabs reinforced or otherwise shall 
have a minimum thickness of four 
inches.” 

Sec. 69-4.1(d)—Amended by chang- 
ing the code number to “A.C. 
318-56” and adding the words and 
figures: “except for section 601(b) 
and appendix A600.” 

Sec. 69-4.1(h)—Add the following 
sentence: “See section 68-5(b) 
which excepts FHA requirement 
406-E.4a.” 


NCARB 


A new location for—the National 
Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards—formerly at Chariton, Iowa— 
now: 418-24 Commerce Exchange 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Joe E. Smay is executive director. 
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Closed Circuit TV Presentation 


February 24th, 1959 
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—Today, building the greater VY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 
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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 1007 Flexibility 





Article 358 of the National Elec- 
trical Code, entitled “Cellular 
Concrete Floor Raceways” 
covers the use of this system. 


Conduflor™ 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 














Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 
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Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 





FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural - 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is | 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. | 
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FLEXICORE CORP. 


BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: East Chicago 940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 
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COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
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Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 
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